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any share, while, on the other hand, Sedgwick played a
foremost part. The latter geologist not only did admirable
work in the field himself, but by employing as his assistants
such men as M'Coy and Salter, who brought trained eyes
to the identification and discrimination of fossils, he ren-
dered the most essential service to this branch of British
geology. The general order of succession determined by
him among the older rocks of North Wales remained un-
changed, though his term "Cambrian" was now very generally
reserved for the massive, and up to that time unfossiliferous,
strata lying below the fossiliferous Lower Silurian rocks.
Taking advantage of mineral characters, he had arranged
the rocks into great groups. He showed that overlying the
Bangor group, to which other geologists were disposed to
restrict the term " Cambrian," lay a well-marked zone full
of Lingulce and Fucoids, to which he gave (1846) the now
well known and constantly used term of " Lingula Flags."
At the same time he made out that over these flagstones lay
another distinct zone, marked out both by mineral characters
and fossils, and to which he gave the now familiar name of
" Tremadoc slate." Both these zones lay beneath Murchison's
lowest Llandeilo rocks, from which, though still showing, as
some thought, a Silurian facies, they were distinguished by a
general want of community of fossil species. Thus the estab-
lishment and naming of the lowest zones of life up to that
time detected in Britain was the work of Sedgwick.1

The Llandeilo group, the basement zone of Murchison's
series, had now been traced by the Geological Survey over

1 The Lingula flags of the Longmynd country had "been, mapped by
Murehisou with his Llandeilo group. He had hitherto found no fossils in
them, and of their extension as a great group into North Wales, he was
of course ignorant.msay found fossils at
